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Progress in the New Towns 


IT IS now four years since the New 
Towns Act was passed, and that 
measure, coming as it did hard on the 
heels of the Reith Report, gave rise to 
hopes of rapid progress in the future. 
The recent correspondence in The 
Times on progress in the new towns 
and on London’s housing needs has 
shown, however, that the general 
public are displaying a healthy im- 
patience over the implementation of 
the promises of the immediate post- 
war period. This should serve as an 
incentive to the Government and to 
the new town corporations as it shows 
the importance of the projects, pro- 
vided such criticisms remain con- 
structive and based on accurate 
information. 

It is now perfectly clear to every- 
body that the London local authori- 
ties cannot themselves solve their 
housing problems. The London 
County Council has 165,000 names 
on its waiting list. The Times’ own 
correspondent estimated that, taken 
together with the lists of the metro- 
politan boroughs, this could represent 
a housing demand for 700,000 people. 
Local authorities in Greater London 


have a further demand for housing 
for about 450,000 people. The figures 
given in The Times show there is a 
housing need for approximately 1} 
million people, the estimate originally 
made by Professor Abercrombie 
during the war. The eight new towns 
started can accommodate perhaps 
350,000 of these people and it is 
obvious that, however quick their 
progress, there will have to be a much 
more positive policy of expanding 
country towns in the outer ring if the 
situation is not going to get com- 
pletely out of hand. 

The first new town corporations 
were set up in 1946 and 1947. As they 
were beginning to develop they were 
restricted to a provision of basic 
services and the employment of a 
handful of men during the whole of 
1948. Whatever its position in the 
context of the national economy, that 
decision was a disaster for the over- 
crowded, strap-hanging Londoner, 
often having to pay a high rent for a 
few roorns. 

After this set-back the new towns 
only began the task of housing con- 
struction in spring 1949 and it is not 
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possible to get an accurate picture 
of progress to date, nor is it reasonable 
to criticize on the basis of quoting 
housing figures alone. 

It must be remembered also that 
the new towns are intended to de- 
centralize population and industry. 
‘he mistake of isolated dormitories 
on the perimeter of the great city 
must not be repeated. And it is in 
relation to industrial decentralization 
that The Times’ leader writer makes 
his most serious criticism. Some of the 
new towns are finding it desperately 
hard to get new industry, not because 
of the unwillingness of industrialists 
to go to these towns, for the complete 
reverse is the case, but because of lack 
of governmental co-ordination and 
because the Board of Trade is tending 
to pursue a policy which in practice is 
working against the new towns. 

Thus it becomes pertinent to ask 
what action the Government is 
taking to make a survey of factories 
needing extensions and able to 
make a case for remaining in the 
Greater London area.. Also it is im- 
portant to consider the setting up of 
machinery to guide industrialists to 
suitable new towns. At the moment it 
appears that the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning is neglecting 
this elementary piece of planning in 
the interests of new towns. 

A logical corollary is that attention 
should be given to the problem of 
preventing the immediate re-occu- 
pation of factories and houses, vacated 
by firms and people leaving London, 
by an influx from the provinces. 

Tied up with the drift from the 
provinces to the metropolis is the 
difficulty of the country towns so 
frequently not providing oppor- 
tunities for young people, who are 
now drifting in their thousands into 
the great cities. Yet the country 
towns make admirable receiving 
areas for small-scale decentraliza- 
tions of industry and people from the 
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big city; areas which ultimately in 
total can make as great if not greater a 
contribution to the solution of the 
whole problem than the new towns 
themselves. It must be remembered, 
however, that there are particular 
financial problems relating to the 
expansion of country towns which 
need to be examined and new legisla- 
tion introduced if necessary. A special 
sub-committee of the Country Towns 
Committee of the TCPA has sub- 
mitted a report on this problem to the 
Ministry and it is hoped that action 
will be forthcoming in the near future. 

Already, since Mr Hugh Dalton 
went to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, the vehicle of 
planning administration has changed 
into a higher gear. It has, however, 
yet to reach the open country, in 
more ways than one, but given public 
support and live direction, the judg- 
ment of a succeeding generation 
may be that we have only been con- 
fronted with temporary hold-ups. 


Our National Conference 


Town planning stands to-day at 
the cross-roads. There is an urgent 
need for a survey of our progress to 
date and of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of our further advance. From 
the survey a coherent and uniform 
policy can emerge, a policy which will 
give a real lead to the Government 
and at the same time mobilize public 
support. 

These considerations underline the 
significance of the national confer- 
ence of the TCPA which will meet on 
16 and 17 November at County Hall, 
London. The speakers are leaders in 
the various branches of planning. 
Their prestige and wide experience 
should ensure that the deliberations 
and conclusions will not be lost on 
those who have it in their power to 
hasten the planned dispersal and 
reconstruction of our overgrown 
cities. 
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THE JOURNEY TO WORK: 
SOME SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


A consideration of the human aspects of the divorce between work 
and home, in the great cities, leads the writer to advocate a positive 
dispersal policy as the only solution to the present dilemma. 


‘“* AND THE men of labour spent 
A their strength in daily 

struggling for bread to main- 
tain the vital strength they labour 
with: so living in a daily circulation of 
sorrow, living but to work, and work- 
ing but to live, as if daily bread were 
the only end of a wearisome life, and 
wearisome life the only occasion of 
daily bread.” 

Since Daniel Defoe wrote these 
words there has happily been a great 
improvement in economic and social 
conditions but, unfortunately, this 
improvement has been matched by 
an unparalleled growth in the size of 
cities. The result has been that 
shortening hours of work are partly 
offset by a longer journey to work, 
often more exhausting than the work 
itself, so that a wearisome life con- 
tinues, with a daily circulation in pub- 
lic service vehicles, if not in sorrow. 
For the journey to work problem is in- 
separable from excessive increase in 
the size of towns and from the divorce 
between housing and _ industrial 
planning. 


Extent of Problem 


The ideal is to have the worker’s 
place of residence within walking or 
cycling distance of his place of em- 
ployment or, if he prefers it, within 
reach by a short bus journey. This 
happy situation exists in the smaller 
towns and, in re-planning, we are 
attempting to achieve it in the new 
towns. The journey to work at pre- 
sent remains, however, an acute 


by JEAN THOMPSON 


social problem and one of increasing 
difficulty in all the big cities, most of 
all in Greater London. The position 
in Greater London is here taken as an 
example, but it should be emphasized 





Topical Press 
Bus queue at Piccadilly Circus 


that places like Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester already pre- 
sent a similar problem of great dif- 
ficulty. Indeed, if this problem is 
measured in terms of time required 
for travelling to work, rather than in 
actual distance covered, the position 
of the individual worker is often as un- 
satisfactory in these cities as in Lon- 
don itself. 

In Greater London, the passenger 
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transport problem in the immediate 
post-war period was already acute, 
but the latest figures available, those 
for 1948, show the alarming figure of 
a 45 per cent increase in passenger 
miles travelled in the London Trans- 
port area, as compared with the year 
1938-39. This figure reflects the in- 
crease in both the number and the 
length of journeys. It includes, of 
course, travellers other than workers 
but, according to the London Travel 
Survey of 1948, no less than 70 per 
cent of regular travellers on railway 
and road services are actually travel- 
ling to or from work. 

Indeed, the Chairman of the Lon- 
don Transport Executive speaks of 
the journey to work as “the mainstay 
of traffic on the public services’’.! 

He has also “Little doubt that this 
increased level of traffic in London 
will be substantially maintained in 
the future—barring some national 


1 Speech by Lord Latham, Chairman, LTE, 
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calamity. On a long-term view it is 
likely to increase further, even if there 
are set-backs from time to time. The 
major schemes of transport develop- 
ment in prospect—the new schemes 
of railway development proposed by 
the London Plan Working Party, for 
example—will encourage yet more 
travel; indeed, they must if they are 
to be remunerative. ‘The end is by no 
means in sight.””! 

It is easy to appreciate this point of 
view; the London Transport Execu- 
tive are faced with a problem of great 
magnitude and are tackling it with 
vigour and foresight but, from the 
standpoint of either the planner or 
the ordinary citizen, it is alarming to 
look forward to new schemes of 
development, made urgent by the 
problem itself, but encouraging yet 
more travel. Clearly, planned decen- 
tralization is the only way out of this 
vicious circle and, if some of the 


to Institute of Transport, 28 February 1950. 
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The journey to work cuts into home life 


social implications of the journey to 
work are considered, the drive for 
decentralization musi be _intensi- 
fied. 

The journey to work itself reflects 
many social issues. It reflects changes 
in the distribution of population in 
Greater London and shows again how 
strong is the incentive for even un- 
planned decentralization, the desire 
for a little house with a garden, even 
if it means for many a long journey to 
work in excessive discomfort. The 
concentration of industry and other 
forms of employment in the inner 
areas of London makes it impossible, 
in any event, to house enough workers 
reasonably near to their employment. 
The present housing emergency ac- 
centuates the whole problem, and not 
only in the inner areas, for many 
workers have changed their place of 
employment since the beginning of 
the war and have not been able to 
find housing accommodation any- 
where near their present work. This 
very much adds to the economic bur- 
den of the journey to work which, in 
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general, will be increased by the 
agreed changes in London Transport 
fares. 

Much has been written about the 
lack of social cohesion in large dormi- 
tory areas inhabited mainly by resi- 
dents who work miles away. The 
divorce between place of work and 
place of residence strikes at the root 
of the idea of that living community 
which is held by sociologists, social 
workers, and psychiatrists alike to be 
a necessary aspect of human exper- 
ience and of happy and healthy living. 
It creates a divided loyalty in many 
workers, which is opposed to the kind 
of interest which you develop when 
you live and work, not in immediate 
proximity, but within the same area, 
and feel that, in a complete sense, it is 


your town, where responsibilities for 


running it are shared. 

The amount of time in itself spent 
in journeying to and from work ex- 
cludes many people from active par- 
ticipation in local interests. It affects 
local government, too, which in 
numerous areas of a place like 
Greater London tends to become 
almost a monopoly of local business 
men and manual workers with em- 
ployment near by. Their contribu- 
tion to local government is very 
important, but the contribution of 
professional and administrative 
workers is also needed and, here, the 
length of the journey to work fre- 
quently excludes such people from 
undertaking local responsibilities in 
the place where they live and from 
serving as public representatives 
there. It can be observed that this 
state of affairs sets up another kind of 
vicious circle which affects the quality 
of public representatives. One has 
often heard those professional people 
who might with an effort find the 
time to serve, say that they are not 
prepared to stand for their local 
council because it is known to be the 
monopoly of certain interests. 
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Family Life 

Of even greater importance to 
large numbers of ordinary people are 
the repercussions of an excessively 
long journey to work on family life on 
the outskirts of big cities. It is just the 
people with growing children who 
long most for a house with a garden 
and who try to move out in order to 
get it. In modern family life the sig- 
nificance of the father’s contribution 
is recognized. But what of the father 
who leaves home early in the morning 
and scarcely sees his children, return- 
ing in the evening when the younger 
ones, at any rate, are ready for bed? 
Only the week-end is left for the 
family and then the father is often too 
jaded to enjoy taking a full part in the 
recreations of energetic youngsters. 
The cumulative effect of travelling 
long distances, often underground, 
and of regular journeys standing in 
buses and tube trains, should be 
stressed. 


Physical Discomfort 


It should also be pointed out that it 
is not only, or even primarily, the 
length of a journey, but rather the 
conditions of travelling, which de- 
termine the toll in physical and ner- 
vous energy. The average time spent 
by Londoners in travelling to work 
from door to door is given as 42 
minutes in the London Travel Sur- 
vey; counting the return journey, 
this takes an appreciable amount 
from leisure time. But 51 per cent 
take from 30 to 59 minutes to get to 
work and 20 per cent take 60 or more 
minutes. When the conditions of 
travelling are considered, the picture 
is a black one. Anyone trying to board 
a tube train at Piccadilly Circus, or 
even many of the Southern Region 
suburban trains, during the rush 
hours, must admit that complaints 
would be made, and rightly so, by the 
RSPCA, if animals were allowed 
to travel in such congestion. 
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It is no wonder that industrialists 
and employers have stated that many 
people reach their work already tired 
out first thing in the morning. It is 
difficult to measure statistically either 
the full economic or social cost of this, 
but it must have an effect on both 
quality and output of work. A remark 
overheard recently was to the effect 
that ‘““Music While You Work” may 
be relayed to keep workers awake as 
well as in order to amuse them. 


Recreational Activities 


The effect on health is obvious, but 
this again cannot be adequately 
measured in statistics. For anyone 
who has experienced both kinds of 
life, and other things being equal, the 
advantages of the job reached by 
walking, cycling, or a short bus 
journey, are overwhelming. Working 
perhaps ten miles from where you 
live means more meals out, queues at 
overcrowded restaurants, hurried 
meals with all their detriment to 
health, and less time for fresh-air and 
physical recreation. 

The young worker interested in 
active participation in sport faces 
another problem if he works far 
away from his home. Not only is the 
time available for his sports decreased, 
but he tends to play for his ‘“‘works”’ 
sports club, rather than for his 
“town”. In this and in many other 
ways, the journey to work reacts on 
the whole relationship between the 
individual and his community, for 
shared leisure activities of various 
kinds, within a neighbourhood, play 
an important part in building a living 
community. 


Work and Education 


The reaction of the journey to 
work on further education should 
also be considered. This affects 
young workers most of all, but it also 
has its reaction on adult workers of all 
ages. If the place of work is distant 
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In smaller communities workers can reach their employment on foot or bicycle 


from the home, the choice is often 
between two evils. Classes may be 
attended near to the place of employ- 
ment, and this involves more meals 
out, less local interests in the home 
area and, in some cases, hardly any 
home life at all. Alternatively, it in- 
volves a rush to get back home and, 
usually, attending classes without a 
proper meal and, subsequently, going 
to bed tired out. In a highly com- 
petitive world, all this imposes an 
added burden on young workers 
struggling for professional and tech- 
nical qualifications. In the wider 
sense it reacts on opportunities to take 
advantage of non-vocational further 
education of a cultural kind. The fact 
that in London, in spite of all the 
difficulties, the LCC Evening Insti- 
tutes and such a unique body as the 
City Literary Institute, are well sup- 
ported, is a tribute to the enthusiasm 
of the ordinary worker for further 
education. It indicates what a re- 
sponse could be forthcoming in 
planned communities with accessible 
opportunities for further education. 

Of course, to avoid an appearance 
of undue bias, it should be mentioned 
that to work at a distance away from 
home has an advantage for some 
people, it even results finally in their 
leaving home, to avoid the journey to 
work, and taking lodgings near their 
employment. Opinions will vary as to 


whether this is a good or bad thing— 
in some cases it may be all to the 
good. To meet the desire for wider 
horizons and for personal indepen- 
dence, a greater mobility of labour, 
combined with the provision of young 
people’s hostels and of adequate 
housing, would be a better solution 
than a long journey to work. 


The Solution 


Some of the evil social consequen- 
ces of the journey to work have now 
been stressed. Perhaps the worst is 
that some people even tend to get 
used to it and so accept it as a normal 
part of city life. Presented with an 
impossible dilemma, they cease to 
question their fate. But an excessive 
journey to work need not be a normal 
part of city life. In green belt cities 
of reasonable size, the distance from 
the periphery to the centre, or in rare 
cases across the city, would be short. 
Most workers would be housed within 
easy reach of their employment; even 
the worst journey would be limited in 
length. In London, the problem can 
be greatly eased now if, instead of 
extending the underground railways, 
a resolute attempt is made to defend 
the green belt, to prevent the further 
outward spread of the built-up area, 
and to decentralize housing with 
industry to planned communities 
beyond the green belt, 
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AMSTERDAM 1950 
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A delegate’s personal impressions of the International Congress 
held in Amsterdam in September 1950 under the auspices of the 
Internationa! Federation for Housing and Town Planning. 


HE IMPORTANCE of the 20th 
| International Congressfor Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, held in 
Amsterdam recently, may be fairly 
assessed by the fact that it attracted 
some 700 delegates representing over 
twenty countries. These included 
Britain, U.S.A., France, Switzerland, 
Norway, Netherlands, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. There were also six 
participants from Yugoslavia, while 
papers were submitted by delegates 
from Poland. 
The subjects discussed were the 
role of the voluntary housing associa- 


tion, prefabrication and new building 
technique, the implementation of 
planning measures, and town and 
country planning and industry. In 
addition, tours organized by the 
Netherlands Government covered 
the more recent housing and in- 
dustrial development and reclama- 
tion schemes. 


Dutch Planning Problems 


It was fitting that this inter- 
national congress be held in Holland, 
a country extensively devasted by the 
war. The efforts of the Dutch to re- 


An Amsterdam Canal 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 

















claim and rebuild their land must 
have proved an inspiration to those 
from countries more fortunate in na- 
tural resources and untouched by 
bombing. 

To give some idea of the prob- 
lems confronting the Dutch people, it 
must be remembered that the total 
area of Holland is 15,450 square 
miles, of which 2,600 square miles 
are under water. During the war a 
furiner 580 square miles were flooded 
by enemy action. In addition to this 
loss of vitally necessary agricultural 
land (and how vital agricultural land 
is to the Netherlands may be illus- 
trated by the fact that it is estimated 
that by 1970 some 2,000 square 
miles more must be reclaimed to sup- 
port the increasing population), har- 
bours, bridges, scores of cranes, and 
thousands of feet of quay wall were 
destroyed. From Amsterdam alone 
80,000 people were deported, 74,000 
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K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
View of Central Amsterdam with harbour in background 


of whom have never returned. At the 
end of the war no less than 44,000 
Amsterdammers were at least 25 per 
cent under normal weight. 

In spite of this, the efforts of the 
Dutch in rebuilding their people and 
country have been magnificent. In 
the five post-war years, 580 square 
miles of flooded land have been re- 
claimed ;agreat number of new build- 
ings have been erected, including 
100,000 dwellings; and roads, rail- 
ways, docks, and airfields have been 
rebuilt in spite of the great costs in- 
volved in laying foundations, since 
in Holland every building must be 
supported on piles. For example, in 
Amsterdam the piles are forty-two 
to sixty feet in length. In addition to 
this battle against a shifting subsoil 
menaced by an_ ever-advancing 
sea, a further problem is caused by 
salt, which is constantly encroaching, 
especially in Western Holland. This 
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threat affects drinking water and 
therefore man, beast, and agriculture. 
The great Haarlemmermeer polder 
alone yields some 50,000 tons of 
chlorine. 

It was indeed encouraging for dele- 
gates to see the fulfilment of schemes 
which five years ago had merely been 
“paper plans”. In this invigorating 
atmosphere the congress settled 
down to the serious discussion of the 
four main subjects. 


The Role of the Voluntary Housing 
Association 


On this subject, papers were sub- 
mitted by delegates from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the U.S.A. 

In Italy it is estimated that about 
700,000 rooms will be provided in 
seven years under the Fanfani Plan, 
called after the present Minister of 
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Labour. In the Netherlands, the 
housing census of 1 May 1947 showed 
that almost 10.per cent of all dwell- 
ings were controlled by the housing 
associations. The paper submitted by 
the Swedish delegate shows that 
9°5 per cent of the houses in his 
country were controlled by such 
associations. In Norway, however, 
there exists no statute on economic 
associations generally, though a com- 
mittee has been appointed to pre- 
pare a Housing Protection Act. Co- 
operative housing has, therefore, 
reached less substantial proportions 
there than in the Netherlands or 
Sweden. However, it was interesting 
to note that in 1946 a Norwegian 
National Housing Bank was estab- 
lished to secure reasonable housing 
standards at socially acceptable rents. 
This is accomplished by means of: 
1. high loan limits 

2. long duration of loans 

3. low interest 


The National Insurance Building, Amsterdam 
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4. capital subsidies 
5. interest rebates for large families. 

The important point is that hous- 
ing associations can, as a rule, obtain 
larger loans from the Housing Bank 
because the mortgage security is 
greater. 

In Switzerland, where the majority 
of mutual-benefit building and hous- 
ing co-operatives are members of 
the Swiss Housing Association, some 
87,349 dwelling units were subsi- 
dized by the Swiss Confederation in 
the years 1942 to 1949. 

It was interesting to note that, 
whereas the paper submitted by the 
American delegate, Florence E. 
Parker, Senior Economist, Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, stated that ‘“‘co- 
operative housing, like most other 
phases of co-operation, has in the 
United States lagged far behind the 
accomplishments in Europe”, K. L. 
Toeplitz of Poland felt bound to 
observe that “the role of the housing 
association dating from the capitalist 
period is rather an accessory one’’. 

It appears then that, apart from 
the USA where co-operative housing 
is still in its infancy and Poland where 
it appears to be dying, the role of the 
voluntary housing association is be- 
coming increasingly important in all 
countries. 


Prefabrication and New Building 
Technique 


The papers submitted on this sub- 
ject were excellent even though only 
three in number, one each from 
Great Britain, USA, and the Nether- 
lands. Probably the fact that the 
subject is strictly technical accounted 
for the high standard. 

It was interesting to note that each 
of the authors thought fit to stress that 
in building there is nothing new 
about prefabrication. R. Fitzmaurice, 
Chairman, Housing Sub-Committee, 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
stated: “Prefabrication is not new. If 
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we define prefabrication as the 
manufacture in workshops of com- 
ponents for building, then it must be 
admitted that a brick or a tile is a pre- 
fabricated article”. From his paper 
it was illuminating to note that in 
Britain up to 31 December, 1949 
something like 250,000 non-tradi- 
tional dwellings had been erected, 
but in Holland only 13,770. 

The description of the different 
types of dwellings produced in the 
different countries was of interest. In 
Britain and the Netherlands the 
trend, so far as design is concerned, is 
to follow the traditional type of 
house. In America, however, some 
quite sensational prefabricated houses 
have been produced. For example, 
in the case of light-weight concretes, 
illustrations were given of the Tourna- 
layer which casts a house in a single 
pour, and the Airform house of 
gunite sprayed on light reinforced 
mesh placed over an inflated balloon 
form. 

Generally, however, it was agreed 
that non-traditional houses can be 
considered as a partial success, but no 
more. It can never be denied that the 
charm of the better traditional houses 
lies in the feeling that they have been 
built for someone to live in, whereas 
in the case of the “‘prefab”’ one has 
the desolating impression they have 
been rigged up for anyone to occupy. 


The Implementation of Planning 
Measures 

This subject, encroaching as it 
must on the political field, certainly 
raised the greatest amount of con- 
troversy. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the eyes of all democratic 
European countries are turned to 
Britain to-day. There is great interest 
in recent British planning legislation, 
and on its success or failure will de- 
pend, to a great extent, the character 
of new legislation to be introduced in 
all such countries. 
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Generally speaking, the power to 
implement planning measures is de- 
pendent on the political complexion 
of the country. Robert A. Walker of 
Stanford University, California, USA, 
had this in mind when he said: “‘Itisa 
common error of technicians to con- 
fuse what is technically possible with 
what is politically possible”. On this 
subject the whole question of demo- 
cratic planning versus totalitarian 
planning must be tackled. It was 
refreshing, therefore, to note the 
warning of the Austrian delegate, 
Dr Eduard F. Sekler against all forms 
of totalitarian planning; especially 
when he pleaded for democratic 
planning, supporting his appeal by 
telling of an uncompromising planner 
who was beaten up by a rural com- 
munity on which he tried to impose 
his development plan. It is to be 
hoped, however, that this salutary 
warning will not in any way deter 
British county planning officers who 
are at present involved in the difficult 
tasks set them under Section 5 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 


1947. 


Town and Country Planning and 
Industry 


This was the one field in which 
the delegates were obviously not on 
very sure ground. The reason for this 
is possibly to be found in the fact that 
industry and its relationship to town 
and country planning were being dis- 
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cussed for the first time at an inter- 
national congress. There was a good 
deal of loose thinking, and delegates 
tended to talk about “industry” 
in general when it was clear that in 
some cases they meant “light in- 
dustry” and in other cases “heavy 
industry”. The subject is much too 
important, however, to be treated in 
this fashion, and although the com- 
mittee are to be congratuiated on its 
inclusion, it is to be hoped that at 
future congresses the papers will be 
more specific in their terminology. 


Conclusion 


The international congress was a 
success. It succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a great many people from 
different parts of the world, so that 
they might exchange ideas on a com- 
mon platform. There is little doubt 
that this institution has a great part 
to play in the future, and much work 
will have to be done before the next 
congress. If I were asked to make two 
suggestions they would be: 


. That international committees be 
formed immediately to report on 
standardization of the technical 
planning terms which have be- 
come part of the language of 
different countries. 


— 


2. That the choice of subjects for dis- 
cussion be widened to include 
sociology, transport, landscape 
architecture, and geography. 





Cc. D. BUCHANAN, BSC, AMTPI, AMICE, 
ARIBA, Officer in Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. 

D. H. CROMPTON, AMTPI, ARIBA, Officer in 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
P. R. H. 8. HOLBOURN, MA, ARIBA, AMTPI, 
Planning Officer for Breconshire. 

JEAN THOMPSON, BCOM, FSHM, housing con- 
sultant, trained as housing manager, 
subsequently worked in Technical De- 
partment of Ministry of Town and 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Country Planning, has recently been 
working with Minoprio and Spencely on 
plan for Slough district. 

A. W. KENYON, CBE, FRIBA, DIS:TP, MTPI, 
chartered architect. 

J. F. ECCLES, OBE, ACA, Managing Director 
of Howardsgate Trust, Director of Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb Trust, has in- 
vestigated conditions in the Rhodesias 
and the Belgian Congo with reference 
to possibility of founding new townships. 
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THE NEW GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


ORDER 


A forthright comment by a county planning officer on the implica- 
tions of the recent General Development Order. 


“That which is a law to-day is none 
to-morrow”. (Robert Burton, seven- 
teenth century). 


So the Minister makes an Order 
Amends the Order, 

And makes another Order. 

The Local Authority makes an Order 
Cancelling the Order 

And the Minister approves the Order 
Cancelling his own Order. 


HE NEW Development Order, 
introduced with a fanfare of 
trumpets by Mr Dalton as an 
‘experiment in freedom’’, needs con- 
sideration in perhaps a little wider 
perspective. 

Its omnibus title, whilst fully 
descriptive, is somewhat disturbing 
to the uninitiated. The Town and 
Country Planning General Develop- 
ment Order and Development 
Charge Applications Regulations, 
1950 (to give it its full title) aims, so 
the Minister states, at “simplifying 
procedure wherever possible and re- 
laxing planning control where the 
results have not justified the work 
involved”. 


Scope of Order 


This aim is achieved by introduc- 
ing (in the words of MTCP Circular 
87) four main changes, namely: 

(i) to simplify procedure, it combines in 
one document the provisions of the 
former General Development Order 
and the Making of Applications 
Regulations, Everything to do with 
the making of an application for 
planning permission and the deter- 
mination of development charge is 
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now contained in the same statutory 
instrument; 

(ii) to improve the layout, it removes to 
the First Schedule the limitations on 
permitted development formerly con- 
tained in Article 3 of the Order, 
while preserving the numbering of 
the main articles of the former Order; 

(iii) to assist developers, a form of appli- 
cation is introduced called an “‘out- 
line”’ application; 

(iv) certain of the permitted classes, 
notably Class 1 (development with- 
in the curtilage of a dwelling house), 
Class VI (agricultural buildings, 
works, and uses), and Class VIII 
(development for industrial pur- 
poses) are considerably widened. 
Householders, farmers, and _ in- 
dustrialists should benefit materially 
from these changes. 

In addition to combining the 1948 
Order, the amending Order of 1949, 
and the Making of Applications 
Regulations of 1948, it regularizes the 
procedure, adopted voluntarily by 
some planning authorities, of enter- 
taining an “application in principle” 
only. (See Item (iii) above.) That is 
to say, when a man wanted to know 
whether he would be allowed to 
develop a certain parcel of land in a 
specified way, he wisely found out 
whether the authority agreed in 
principle to that form of development 
either before he purchased the land 
or, at least, before he went to the 
trouble and expense of submitting a 
detailed application supported by 
the formidable documentation now 
necessary. 

This preliminary submission is 
now given a definite status, and is 
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called an “outline application”. In 
practice, it would appear that the 
procedure has merely been made 
more complicated, and is hedged 
about with so many “‘ifs” and ‘“‘buts” 
that the authority must now appar- 
ently reserve to themselves, in grant- 
ing an outline permission, a good 
many of the more detailed conditions 
of consent which were formerly not 
entertained at this stage. In effect, 
therefore, although the intention is 
sound, the administrative means may 
seem to the layman rather Gilbertian. 

The second change referred to 
above (Item (ii)) is the consolidation 
in the First Schedule to the Order of 
the previous rather fragmentary 
definitions of what is and what is not 
“permitted”? development, that is to 
say, that development for which no 
planning permission is necessary, and 
the addition of certain standard 
conditions which are applicable to 
these exemptions. The “experiment 
in freedom” thus. mainly consists in 
widening the scope of the “‘permitted”’ 
classes of development in such a way 
as to render effective planning con- 
trol even more difficult than before. 


Highway Alterations 


For example, alterations are made 
in the administrative arrangements 
whereby the local planning authori- 
ties consult with the highway auth- 
ority and the Ministry of Transport 
on highway matters, including the 
question of access. It is true that these 
alterations were previously notified 
to local authorities in the Minister’s 
Circular 82. The effect is to dispense 
with consultation: 

(a) Where the planning authority 
themselves propose to refuse consent 
for reasons other than those which 
might lead the Minister of Transport 
also to object. 

(b) When the application relates 
to one of four specified classes of 
development. 
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The adroit way in which the de- 
tailed phraseology of this part of the 
Order successfully “‘passes the buck” 
is worthy of study by those less 
skilled in this form of drafting. 

Again, the Order legalizes the 
making of an otherwise unauthorized 
entrance to an unclassified road, 
whereas formerly the making of such 
an access was a matter for consent or 
refusal by the local planning author- 
ity, after consultation with the high- 
way authority. It can of course be 
argued that these accesses are un- 
important. What appears to have 
been overlooked is that classified 
roads essentially develop out of 
unclassified ones, and what may seem 
unimportant to-day may become 
most important to-morrow, by virtue 
of the very essence of planning—the 
allocation of land for development 
purposes. 


Aesthetic Considerations 


Let us now take an example of 
what some people may regard as the 
less important aspects of planning 
control. 

An adjoining owner, if so minded, 
can now completely ruin your own 
house in a variety of different ways, 
by the removal of the protection 
formerly given. The only apparent 
reason for this is that the Minister is 
still suffering under the delusion that 
all will be well when local planning 
authorities have submitted to him 
their development plans defining 
almost illegibly, on small-scale maps, 
tidy little areas allocated to this or 
that particular use. He appears not 
to realize that day-to-day develop- 
ment control in a sensible and equit- 
able manner is the pre-requisite of 
success in good town planning. The 
squares and terraces of the Regency 
would look sorry places to-day if the 
agents to the big landed estates had 
cheerfully agreed to odd little addi- 
tions front and back, here and there, 
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up to some arbitrary limit of cubic 
capacity. They would, indeed, look 
more sorry if each leaseholder were 
allowed to paint his building (let us not 
confuse this with the perfectly in- 
nocuous bright painting of front doors) 
any colour of the rainbow in defiance 
of all laws of colour harmony, let 
alone of decency. 

The widening of the scope of the 
“permitted” classes is specifically 
referred to in Item (iv) above, but 
the full miserable effect of the relaxa- 
tion now legalized is carefully camou- 
flaged by such bland “‘make-believe”’ 
as ‘‘householders, farmers, and in- 
dustrialists should benefit materially 
from these changes.” 

In practice the members of the 
public referred to are merely con- 
fused by an array of cleverly arranged 
words, the meaning of which few 
will know without consulting a 
lawyer, whilst the general public is 
misled into believing that, as pro- 
perty owners or tenants, they have 
reasonable immunity under the plan- 
ning acts from the worst forms of 
development, be it minor or major. 


Aims of Minister 


Some fairly strong words have been 
written above as to the probable 
effect of the Order. Let us be generous 
and look at the other side of the 
picture, and endeavour to see what 
was in the mind of the Minister in 
making the Order. Four main con- 
siderations, among others, emerge: 

(i) Planning authorities were find- 
ing the burden of complying with the 
already overwhelming mass of rules 
and regulations relating to develop- 
ment control an impediment to their 
mandatory task of preparing a 
development plan by mid-1951. 

(ii) The Minister, largely because 
of the implications of the financial 
provisions of the Act relating to 
development charge, but also because 
he insisted that every applicant 
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should be told that he could appeal to 
the Minister, was having to deal with 
appeal cases in unprecedented vol- 
ume, and had not the staff to deal 
with them. 

(iii) It was said, so the Minister 
alleges, that local planning authori- 
ties were being too pernicketty over 
minor aspects of development con- 
trol, and some appeals would ob- 
viously be avoided if their powers 
were more circumscribed, thus limit- 
ing the number of development 
applications they were called upon to 
consider. 

(iv) Manpower needed to be saved, 
wherever possible, and in theory, 
at least, the less the number of 
applications that had to be dealt 
with, both at local authority and 
government level, the less man- 
power would be needed to deal with 
them. 


Conclusions 


From these four main considera- 
tions, it is comparatively easy to draw 
conclusions, but it is hardly necéssary 
to do so. 

The conclusions reached would 
largely be coloured by the particular 
point of view of writer or reader, and 
although I write as a local govern- 
ment officer, local officials are not 
unanimous that the new Order is 
not an improvement on the old. 

Time alone will tell, but mean- 
while look out for the nicely balanced 
Georgian facades irreparably ruined 
by unwise additions or alterations, 
for the stuccoed Regency facades 
painted, to put it mildly, in in- 
harmonious colours, for red brick 
and pink asbestos in the Cotswolds, 
for ancillary small buildings—sheds 
and the like—-everywhere, and fer 
agricultural buildings of incongruous 
materials in the more attractive 
areas of the country, where in many 
cases colour is even more important 
than material. 
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In five years’ time the fair-minded 
observer will undoubtedly have made 
his own decision, and the Minister 
already agrees that he may make a 
decision favourable to the re-imposi- 
tion of control by getting his local 
planning authority to request the 
Minister to approve an Order made 
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by them directing that the provisions 
of the “experiment in freedom” 
Order shall not apply to either: 

(a) all “‘permitted” development 
in any specified area; or (b) any par- 
ticular development which comes 
within the category of the “per- 
mitted”’ classes. 
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A timbered house 
gomeryshire. 


at Machynlleth, Mont- 


Most visitors to Wales seem to 
reserve all their admiration for the 
superb natural scenery, and it might 
perhaps be truly said that a large 


proportion of Welsh buildings (as of 


English also!) are dreary and un- 
worthy of their setting. But more 
attention might with advantage be 
devoted to honourable exceptions 
such as those illustrated here. 

The photographs on these pages 
showadated house (1628) at Machynl- 
leth near the western edge of Mont- 
gomeryshire and an inn at Pontdol- 
goch, some twenty odd miles to the 
east—both in parts of Wales which 
are most emphatically Welsh. Yet 
the Machynlleth example is in some 
ways more reminiscent of the county’s 
English boundary; it has recently 
been painted chocolate and white—a 
dubious change from the familiar 





The Mytton Arms, an inn at Pontdolgoch, 
Montgomeryshire. 


black and white. The most remark- 
able feature of the Mytton Arms at 
Pontdolgoch is the effect of white 
windows (including one of the eigh- 
teenth century Gothic character) set 
in true black walling. 

Where circumstances tell against 
the use of colour washes (white, 
cream ochre, blue-green, or pink) 
on buildings of a naturally dreary 
hue, surely this all blackness, with 
white windows, might be more 
widely used ? There is a pleasant kind 
of classical austerity about this 
‘**colour”’ scheme, as well as in certain 
details and proportions; the poly- 
chrome look of arches, when freshly 
painted, adds just the right touch of 
gaiety—as though it were intended to 
say, ‘No, the house is not for under- 
takers only” 

BYEWAYMAN 
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TCPA NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Get Town Planning Straight 


Why confer now? Because to-day we are at a turning point in 
the history of town and country planning and in our national 
life. In 1951 a series of development plans will provide a new 
physical framework for Britain. But to-day we must take stock, 
define our objectives, and ensure we have a sound basis for ap- 
proval or criticism of the plans when they appear. 

Such are the aims of this Conference, which will be fully repre- 
sentative of the many interests concerned in physical planning. It 
will be a unique opportunity for an exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience between specialist and layman, between the planner 
and his public. By bringing to the Conference your own know- 
ledge you can play your part in achieving what has always been 
the objective of town and country planning—a better and 
happier Britain. 


Local Authority Expenses 


The Minister of Health will be prepared, on receipt of indi- 
vidual applications from local authorities, other than parish 
councils, whose accounts are subject to district audit, to sanction 
under the proviso to Section 228 (1) of the Local Government 
Act, 1933, the payment of the reasonable and necessary expenses 
which may be incurred by each authority in connection with the 
attendance of not more than two delegates (a member and an 
officer) at this Conference. 


COUNTY HALL, LONDON, S.E.1 
Thursday—Friday, 16—17 November 1950 
from 10.30 to 12.30, and 2.15 to 4.15 each day 
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PROGRAMME 


The National Conference will be opened by GEORGE 
LINDGREN, MP, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
‘Town and Country Planning, at 10.30 a.m. on 16 November. 


First Session: Why should we plan? 


Speaker: B. J. COLLINS, FRICS, MTPI, 
County Planning Officer for Middle- 
sex. 


Chairman : DEREK WALKER-SMITH, MP. 


Second Session: What should we plan for? 


Speaker: sIR GEORGE PEPLER, CB, 
FRICS, PPTPI, President of International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. 


Chairman: LORD SILKIN, PC. 


Third Session: How should we plan? 
Speaker: J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE, FRICS, 
FLAS, FAI. 
Chairman: G. MCALLISTER, MA, MP. 


Fourth Session: Dispersal to country 
towns, new and old 


Speaker : siR THOMAS BENNETT, Chair- 
man of Crawley New Town Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Chairman: sIR ARTHUR SALTER, PC. 


Tickets are obtainable from the Conference Organizer. 
The conference fee is 21s. per ticket for members of the 
TCPA and 25s. for non-members. 
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The Liberties of the Subject Bill 
(which Lord Samuel has introduced 
into the House of Lords) may seem 
far removed from the detailed ad- 
ministration of town and country 
planning. Some of its provisions, 
however, bear directly upon this sub- 
ject. For clause 5 provides that where 
a Minister is authorized by any Act 
to hold a public inquiry, then before 
arriving at a decision 
(a) the report of the person conduct- 

ing the inquiry shall be published ; 

(6) the Minister shall publish a state- 
ment of the reasons for his 
decision; 

(c) a copy of the report of the 
Minister’s statement shall be 
communicated as soon as pos- 
sible to every objector who has 
appeared at the inquiry. 

These provisions would go far to 
remedy the present defects in the 
conduct of planning inquiries. Under 
the present law the parties to a public 
inquiry are not entitled to see the 
report which the inspector gives to 
the Minister, nor is the Minister 
obliged to publish the reasons for his 
decision. 

Lord Samuel’s Bill is a private 
member’s Bill, and unless the Govern- 
ment changes its attitude it is not 
likely to reach the Statute Book. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Jowitt, for the 
Government, strenuously resisted it, 
but it was nevertheless given a 
second reading by 66 votes to 24. 
The Government might well think 
again. 


The adoption of Lord Samuel’s 
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proposals in regard to public in- 
quiries would bring our practice into 
line with that in America. For in 1946 
Congress passed the Administrative 
Procedure Act which requires inter 
alia that the reports of “hearing 
officers” (as the Americans call the 
person conducting an inquiry) should 
be published and that the govern- 
ment department concerned should 
give reasons for their decisions. This, 
however, seems to have done little 
more than give legislative force to 
what was already the general practice 

There is, of course, nothing to 
prevent the Minister giving his 
reasons or publishing his inspector’s 
report under English law as it now 
stands. In fact, the Ministry of 
Education (who have occasion to 
conduct inquiries into the proposed 
compulsory acquisition of land for 
schools) frequently do communicate 
the inspector’s report to the parties 
concerned. 

It was, however, decided by the 
House of Lords in the case of Arlidge v. 
Local Government Board (1915) that 
the objector has no right to demand 
a copy of the report. 

Another defect in the present sys- 
tem of public inquiries is the diffi- 
culty of calling witnesses from govern- 
ment departments. Usually the in- 
spector says that he will get the views 
of other departments concerned pri- 
vately. This, however, is very far 
from satisfactory—the objector has 
no means of finding out what those 
views are, and he is deprived of the 
advantages of cross-examination. In 
a recent inquiry, where it was re- 
ported that representatives of the 
Ministry of Agriculture had refused 
to attend to give evidence, the in- 
spector summoned them by sub- 
poena under Section 290 of the Pub- 
lic Health Act, 1936. It will be inter- 
esting to see if this precedent is fol- 
lowed. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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RESIDENTIAL DENSITY 


An extract from a paper read before the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School, September 1950. 
by Cc. D. BUCHANAN and D. H. CROMPTON 


ENSITY Is a measure of the in- 
D tensity with which land is 
occupied for residential pur- 
poses, and it is usually expressed as 
the number of persons, or other 
significant units, occurring on an 
acre of ground. Density is expressed 
either to convey an idea of rate of 
land use, or as an indication of living 
conditions. The first is clear enough, 
but the second is more difficult to un- 
ravel. Perhaps the best approach is to 
ask what are the essential physical 
needs that must be met in a resi- 
dential area and which would ob- 
viously be affected by alterations in 
density. 


Density Within Dwellings 


For satisfactory living conditions 
in an area there must be enough 
accommodation to meet the needs of 
all the different households. The 
physical planner is concerned with 
saying years in advance how much 
accommodation a given number of 
people will require and how much 
land this accommodation will need. 
In most cases the best he can do is to 
state the accommodation require- 
ment as a bulk quantity in some con- 
venient unit. The habitable room 
(which includes rooms such as bed- 
rooms, living rooms, dining rooms; 
but not kitchens, bathrooms, or the 
like) is a most useful, flexible unit 
which can readily convey an idea of 
the number of persons likely to be 
accommodated, and is independent 
of the size or type of dwelling. 

In a dwelling the ratio of occu- 
pants to the number of habitable 
rooms will give the occupancy rate. 


In the Housing Manual (1949), 
against each dwelling type is stated 
the number of persons it would norm- 
ally contain, and the resulting occu- 
pancy rates vary from 1 -o to I -3 per- 
sons per room. The variation is 
mainly due to differences in family 
composition and hence to the extent 
to which bedrooms can be shared. 
These dwelling types all represent 
the least amount of accommodation 
necessary to give reasonable stand- 
ards of comfort and privacy, and the 
occupancy rates might be regarded as 
minima for new dwellings. The rates 
are also a guide to conditions in exist- 
ing dwellings, and if the rate is much 
in excess of 1-0, it is probably evi- 
dence of shortage of accommodation. 
The latter will not always be true, for 
the composition of the family may be 
such that a fairly high occupancy 
rate causes no undue discomfort, but 
in general a rate above 1-0 may be 
taken as a warning. It should be 
noted, however, that statutory over- 
crowding is not deemed to exist until 
the rate rises to between 1-5 and 2-0, 
children under one year not being 
counted and children between one 
and ten years being counted as half 
persons. 

If a large number of dwellings 
were being built over a big area, a 
proportion of more spacious dwellings 
would be required, and allowance 
would have to be made for some of the 
dwellings being under-occupied some 
of the time. The average occupancy 
rate for the whole area would there- 
fore stand at less than 1-0, as is 
already the case over large parts of 
England and Wales. On the other 
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hand there are considerable areas of 
the large towns where the average 
occupancy rate stands well above 1 -o 
and a fairly serious shortage of 
accommodation is almost certain. 

The habitable room is a convenient 
unit for the bulk measurement of 
accommodation, and the occupancy 
rate a means of measuring the density 
of people within dwellings. The two 
together show how much accom- 
modation a given number of people 
will require. For the planner to say 
how much land is required for the 
bulk quantity of accommodation, he 
will have to consider how the rooms 
are allocated to dwellings and how 
the dwellings are arranged on the 
ground. All he can do is to know the 
needs likely to arise and the possi- 
bilities in dwelling arrangement at 
any specified density. 


Density of Dwellings on the Ground 

We are considering the arrange- 
ment and spacing of dwellings in- 
clusive of their immediate surround- 
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ings, but excluding shops, schools, or 
major open spaces. The density of 
areas consisting of dwellings only 
can be given the name of net accom- 
modation density. 

The density considerations apply- 
ing to flats are likely to be somewhat 
different to those applying to houses. 
There is, however, one common point. 
This is the actual physical area of the 
dwelling, for a dwelling composed of 
very large rooms takes up more space 
than one containing the same number 
of rooms of a smaller size, and would 
therefore tend to be associated with a 
lower density. An analysis of the 
designs shown in the Housing Manual 
shows that the ratio of gross dwelling 
area, divided by the number of habit- 
able rooms, averages between 200 
and 250 sq. ft. In luxury dwellings 
this ratio may be as high as 500 sq. ft 
per habitable room. In the remarks 
that follow, the Housing Manual 
ratios will be followed generally, but 
if room sizes are substantially in- 
creased the effect may be marked. 


Post-war terrace houses, Worthing 
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Flats in a London suburb 


An important purpose of providing 
accommodation in the form of houses 
—detached, semi-detached, or ter- 
race—is to provide a private garden. 
The provision of useful garden shapes 
results with each house type in a 
fairly definite range of site size. 
Detached houses range from say one 
to ten sites per acre and semi-de- 
tached houses from five to fifteen, 
while terrace houses from eleven to 
about thirty sites per acre are pos- 
sible, with reasonably shaped sites. 
The acceptance of minimum garden 
sizes, and other minimum require- 
ments for access, daylighting, sun- 
light, and privacy limits the density 
for houses. For two and three-storey 
terrace houses, the maximum theo- 
retical densities are 100 and 120 
rooms per acre, where gardens are as 
small as 35 ft long and sites are level 
and economical in shape. 

Useful layouts of three-storey ter- 
race houses can be achieved at den- 
sities as high as eighty to ninety 
rooms per acre, given a flat, regular 
site; and mixtures of semi-detached 
and terrace houses can be had at 
fifty to sixty-five rooms per acre. We 
are aware that many planners say 
these figures are too high, but we 
nearly always find that they want to 
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give larger gardens, or they insist 
upon scattering small open spaces 
throughout their net residential areas, 
or both. We say that given minimum 
garden sizes and a minimum of 
casual open space it is possible to plan 
small residential areas at the den- 
sities we have mentioned, whilst 
securing daylight, access, and some 
pleasantness of scene. 

Turning now to areas developed 
with flats only, the controlling factors 
are the way the flats are arranged 
inside the blocks, the number of 
storeys, and the length and depth of 
the blocks. These are governed by the 
requirements of daylighting, sun- 
lighting, noise and fire insulation, 
and good access. A further need is 
for outdoor living-space and semi- 
private gardens. 

For simple rectangular-shaped 
blocks, laid out in parallel rows, the 
spacing required for adequate day- 
lighting will limit densities to about 
120 rooms per acre for low blocks, 
and about 180 rooms per acre for 
taller, longer blocks. Other arrange- 
ments, using daylight indicators and 
being in the main varieties of the 
broken cruciform, would make den- 
sities as high as 200 to 300 rooms per 
acre possible. 
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The spacing of blocks to ensure 
daylighting will in general auto- 
matically ensure space to meet the 
minimum needs of access, privacy, 
and insulation. The great imponder- 
able, however, is the amount of space 
needed for what we call outdoor 
living. When medium and tall blocks 
are spaced for daylighting there will 
be enough usable amenity space be- 
tween the blocks to meet most out- 
door living needs, provided that there 
is not a high proportion of children 
in the flats. As a very rough basis of 
comparison, we find that the usable 
outdoor living space per person for 
flats spaced to ensure daylighting is 
equivalent to the total garden space 
per person for high-density terrace 
housing. 

At these densities it is possible to 
secure daylighting, sunlighting, insu- 
lation, and access. These are straight- 
forward, assessable factors ; the doubt- 
ful one is the amount of space re- 
quired around blocks for outdoor 
living. 

In practice large areas of housing 
consist of a mixture of dwelling types. 
The average density depends on the 
proportion of the total number of 
rooms that are contained in houses 
and flats respectively, and upon the 
relative densities of each. Figure 1 
illustrates this relationship. It shows 
how, for a given density of the whole 
area, the proportion of rooms in 
houses is limited by the densities of 
the parts with houses and the parts 
with flats. Densities of forty, sixty, 
and eighty rooms per acre for houses, 
with 100 or 160 rooms per acre for 
flats, have been assumed. Thus the 
suitable average net accommodation 
density for an area can only be given 
by an analysis of the three parts of the 
problem—the desired allocation of 
rooms in the different types of dwell- 
ings, the desired density of flats, and 
the desired density of houses. 

Distribution of rooms between 
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houses and flats may be a matter to 
which planning authorities will give 
considerable weight. Provided one is 
not committed to rigid ideas about 
the separate densities of houses and 
flats, we see no difficulty in allocating 
a fairly generous proportion of the 
accommodation to houses with an 
average net accommodation density 
up to about ninety rooms per acre. 
Above this figure, the proportion of 
flats must rapidly increase. 

We think it is worth while giving 
the results of a study made by 
sociologists into the needs of a group 
of 10,000 so constituted that all age 
groups are well represented. 

The main findings were that for a 
stable group of 10,000 persons, 73 per 
cent of the total number of rooms 
would be required in houses, 20 per 
cent in flats, and 7 per cent in old 
people’s dwellings; and that out of 
the variety of dwellings needed, no 
single size of accommodation is 
likely to claim more than 25 per cent 
of the total accommodation. This 
conclusion is based on assumptions 
which put families with children into 
houses and a proportion of the smaller 
households of adults and single per- 
sons into flats. It also assumes that 
the group of people contains a distri- 
bution of households approximate to 
the national average. This assump- 
tion may not always apply in practice. 
Many authorities, confronted with 
long waiting lists, will seek to deal 
with the most urgent cases first, and 
they may give priority to the pro- 
vision of dwellings suitable for fami- 
lies with young children, developing 
large estates consisting of family 
dwellings only. There are, however, 
good arguments for suggesting that 
large estates should be planned to 
accommodate eventually a variety of 
households in a variety of dwellings. 
The maximum density at which the 
proportion of houses and flats just 
mentioned can be secured seems to be 
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DENSITY OF FLaTS;, 


---160 ROOMS 
PER ACRE. 


— 100 ROOMS 
PER ACRE 


DENSITY OF HOUSES: 
8O rooms /acre 


60 rooms /acre 
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FIG. l.oistrisution oF ROOMS IN 
HOUSES AND FLATS, FOR VARIOUS 
AVERAGE NET DENSITIES. 
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about ninety habitable rooms per 
acre. 


Density Over the Whole 
Neighbourhood 


It seems generally accepted that 
the following are the minimum 
facilities required within a resi- 
dential area: 

Everyday shopping; 

Schooling to primary standard; 

Some public  buildings—com- 

munity centres, etc. ; 

Some public open space; 

Some industry, mainly that con- 

nected with the running of the 

area. 

The expression “neighbourhood” 
has come to be applied to resi- 
dential areas having a fair measure of 
self-containment for these facilities, 
and it will be convenient to use this 
term henceforward. 

Consideration must be given to 
a unit measurement for neighbour- 
hood density or gross density. The 
planner requires a unit to enable 
him either to gauge approximately 
the conditions, in respect of the space 
available to people for their various 
needs, in an existing residential area, 
or to estimate for given conditions the 
total amount of land a group of 
people will require for their accom- 
modation and other needs. The total 
space of the neighbourhood is made 
up of the area occupied by the dwell- 
ings and their surroundings and the 
area occupied by all the ancillary 
uses. With few exceptions the com- 
ponents of both these groups depend 
for size upon the number of people 
served. The fundamental relation- 
ship is therefore one of the people to 
space, and a suitable unit in which to 
express density is the number of 
people occupying a unit area. This is 
the basis of the method of expressing 
gross density in “persons per acre’’. 

Any particular figure of persons 
per acre is only an approximate 
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indication of conditions. In practice 
a particular figure tends to be associ- 
ated with a set of conditions that does 
not range too widely, and the figure 
conveys a rough idea of the con- 
ditions; at the same time, if a certain 
figure is used as a basis for calculating 
an area for a given number of people, 
it will allow a useful margin for 
variations when the time comes for 
development. 

We now return to the question of 
space required for the various facili- 
ties. In the 1944 Education Act and 
accompanying regulations the areas 
to be aimed at by local education 
authorities for schools and their play- 
ing fields are given with precision. 
The land required for primary edu- 
cation amounts to about 1-7 acres 
per 1,000 people, of which about -6 
acres is for school playing fields. 


Open Space 

Recent recommendations for pub- 
lic open space per 1,000 persons vary 
from six to ten acres. It is probably 
all to the good that there is no 
statutory standard for open space, 
and only a rough measure of agree- 
ment amongst the advisory recom- 
mendations. Not only do towns pre- 
sent quite different problems in the 
matter of open space, but some 
towns may not need as much open 
space as others. Furthermore, the 
standards of public open space, 
especially for public parks, may vary 
with various net residential densities. 

The amount of land required for 
shops, public buildings, and service 
industry occupies relatively little 
space and has relatively little effect on 
gross density. There is some tendency 
for space needs to vary with gross 
density, and it will suffice to quote 
areas which are sufficient for demon- 
strating their relationship to the total 
area. The following data are based 
on the Design of Dwellings Report 


(1944): 
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ri Areas in acres per 1,000 required 
‘I~ at gross densities of : 
es 
re 20 30 50 60 70 
a Shops... “9 8 7 6 6 
in Public Buildings I'l ‘8 6 5 5 
1g Service Industry 7 6 5 *4 *4 
“: Total 2°7 2°2 1°8 1°5 15 
or 
of _ There remains the land required land for the net residential area 
"st for main streets and car parking. The appears as a curve corresponding to a 
d land required for minor streets has gradually increasing net density. 
al been taken as part of the net resi- Increases of gross density cause a 
ee dential area, but the main circulation rapid reduction in the amount of 
e streets will require additional space. land available for housing. Therefore 
A Figures for this are likely to vary from increases of gross density within the 
ad about four acres per 1,000 at a gross__ range of ten to forty persons per acre 
é density of ten persons per acre down should not be undertaken unless the 
6 to one acre per 1,000 when gross consequences are clearly understood. 
density rises to seventy persons per A quite small and apparently harm- 
acre. less increase of gross density may have 
The relative importance as con- a drastic effect on housing conditions. 
w sumers of land of the four main com- Above a gross density of forty persons 
‘ ponents of a neighbourhood is illus- per acre, the land occupied by 
4 trated in Figure 2. The areas required dwellings becomes progressively less 
a by the four components of a neigh- compared to other uses. 
e, bourhood of 10,000 people have been - 
a plotted vertically. Fixed standards of Density Over the Whole Town 
a 7:oand 1-7 acres per 1,000 people, for Here .we wish to consider what 
x open space and schools respectively, land uses occur in a town in addition 
* have been assumed up to a gross den- _ to the neighbourhood uses, and to see 
e sity of forty-five persons per acre; whether there is any relationship be- 
“ open space rates are reduced to tween the areas occupied by these 
ue allow of reasonable net densities. The uses and the population of the town. 
eC, | 
'Yy Group Constituent Uses 
Ss. en fee — oe a ee " 
r 1. Residential Areas All neighbourhood uses as defined in the 
e previous section. 
le 2. Central Areas The town’s central shops, offices, public 
buildings, and wholesale warehouses. 
in 3. Industrial Areas Light industrial, industrial, and _ special 
» industrial uses; railways and goods yards; 
SS gas works and power stations. 
e 4. Educational Uses Secondary schools; colleges and technical 
schools; large independent schools; uni- 
ie versities. All inclusive of their playing fields. 
al 5. Open Land Large parks: private playing fields; unused 
d land, etc., not included in residential areas; 
rt allotments. 
6. Large Establishments Hospitals; barracks; asylums. 


























Flats in a Central London borough 


We suggest a classification compris- 
ing these six groups of allied uses. 
We then measured up the land 
uses in existing towns according to 
this classification. There emerged a 
wide variation of overall town den- 
sity for which it is difficult to discover 
any underlying reasons; it might be 
supposed that towns with roughly 
the same main industries would have 
comparable densities, or that towns 
of the same character (e.g. cathedral 
towns) would have the same density, 
or that density would vary with size, 
but no such correlations are appar- 
ent. On the whole the figures of over- 
all density are remarkable for their 
diversity and the explanation may 
lie in differences of topography and 
other physical characteristics. 
When the areas occupied by the 
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main land use groups are examined 
in more detail, however, it is appar- 
ent that some groups are more sub- 
ject to variation. In most towns the 
central area is a relatively small part 
of the whole area, whereas the resi- 
dential areas may together constitute 
as much as 50 to 60 per cent of it. And 
again, the size of central areas 
depends broadly upon the number of 
people served, and variations as be- 
tween town and town are mainly 
accounted for by this factor; on the 
other hand, the size of residential 
areas may differ markedly from town 
to town, and the differences may be as 
much due to variety in design and 
density as to differences in the number 
of people accommodated. Examined 
in this light the six land use groups 
sort themselves very broadly into two 
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Rural housing in North Wales 


categories—the major land _ users 
(residential areas, industrial areas, 
and open land) and the less important 
land users (central areas, education, 
and large establishments). 

In towns the residential areas are 
the largest land consumers, but yet 
they show great variety of size and 
density. How are we to know what 
densities to choose in replanning? 
Are there any rules connecting resi- 
dential density with town size or 
character? 

Most towns show a roughly similar 
density structure; it consists of a 
central congested core, surrounded 
by residential development tending 
to decrease in density as it lies further 
out from the centre. This was doubt- 
less the foundation for the inter-war 
practice of zoning residential areas in 
rings of decreasing density outwards 
from the town centre. This char- 
acteristic density structure was mainly 
the result of a period of unplanned 
growth, and it may not be the best 
model for present needs or those 
forecast for the next twenty years. 
Low density estates on the outskirts 
have created many problems in 
relation to journey to work, school- 
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ing, shopping, and services; and in 
not a few cases the density has dropped 
so low that no cohesion is discernible 
and there is a waste of land. At the 
same time residential redevelopment 
has taken place in inner parts of 
towns at high densities and has over- 
burdened shopping and other facili- 
ties. Even here long journeys to 
work have often become necessary 
because the increased population can- 
not all be employed locally. In some 
cases it will be necessary to accept 
for a long time a town structure dis- 
posed in rings of decreasing resi- 
dential density, but it is as well to 
question whether those who need 
to live in houses should be forced to 
the outskirts, and whether those who 
prefer flats should be obliged to live 
close upon the town centre. It is very 
probable that the density range be- 
tween the most compact inner areas 
and the areas on the fringes will be 
reduced. This reduction is likely to 
take place partly because areas near 
the town centre will be found to be 
overcrowded and partly because 
some increase may be found neces- 
sary in the densities for peripheral 
development, 
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Ordnance Survey to Wellingborough 


Our readers will have noted with 
interest the discussion in the Com- 
mons on 15 September, when the 
decision to transfer the Ordnance 
Survey from Southampton and Ches- 
sington to Wellingborough was chal- 
lenged. A previous comment on this 
move appeared in our January, 1950 
issue. 

Dr King, representing Southamp- 
ton, Test, stressed the inconvenience 
which this move would entail to the 
present staff, numbering some 3,000; 
the need to ensure that Southampton 
did not become over-dependent on 
ship-repairing, an industry threat- 


‘Aye, they been pretty cautious about our 
satellite town .. . built it underground!” 
Evening News 


— i nian — 























ened with depression ; and the alleged 
hostility of Northamptonshire people 
to an influx of newcomers who would 
swell the housing lists. He went on to 
stress the opposition of farming inter- 
ests in the reception area, and em- 
phasized that the children of the 
Ordnance Survey staff would be par- 
ticularly handicapped by the move 
as they would be deprived of the 
varied educational facilities available 
at Southampton. 

Following him, Mr Ralph Morley, 
member for Southampton, Itchen, 
stressed the part played by the 
Ordnance Survey in the economic 
and social life of his constituency. In 
addition, he doubted the strategic 
value of the move since all parts of 
our island were now equally vulner- 
able. Mr Peter Smithers, represent- 
ing Winchester, stressed the diffi- 
culties of finding accommodation in a 
new area. 

In his reply Mr George Brown, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, regretted 
the inevitable disturbance and incon- 
venience which the transfer would 
entail, and gave an assurance that 
all possible steps would be taken to 
mitigate cases of hardship. Neverthe- 
less, he was convinced that the move 
was both necessary and advantageous. 
From the strategic point of view 
Wellingborough was a better location 
because, unlike Southampton, it did 
not offer a cluster of potential targets. 
We could not afford to wait until the 
bombs were actually falling before 
moving such vital institutions as the 
Ordnance Survey. Moreover, Wel- 
lingborough had the added advant- 
age of freedom from industrial dust. 
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The local people welcomed the move, 
and care would be taken, when 
allotting accommodation, to avoid 
any segregation of the newcomers. 
The transfer would take place in 
stages and its timing would be co- 
ordinated, as far as possible, with the 
operations of the local housing auth- 
ority. 


The Plan Goes to the Show 

This year the High Wycombe Arts 
Association took a tent at the High 
Wycombe and District Show for the 
first time. A large aerial photograph 
of High Wycombe was displayed out- 
side the tent with the caption 
“TODAY” above it. Pointing to- 
wards the entrance of the tent was a 
sign with a pointer to “TO- 
MORROW”. These enigmatical in- 
dicators prompted many people to 
find out what was inside. 

The advisory development plan 
for High Wycombe and _ district, 
prepared by Mr Anthony Chitty, 
had just been published, and this was 
displayed inside the tent. A constant 
stream of visitors asked many ques- 
tions. Where these were of an intric- 
ate nature reference was made to the 
official explanation of the plan itself, 
which was on sale at the tent. The 
association has also arranged for Mr 
Chitty to talk on the plan in High 
Wycombe on 7 November. 

In addition to the advisory de- 
velopment plan, other plans pre- 
pared by the planning department 
of the Buckinghamshire County 
Council were on view. 


Acknowledgement 

The aerial view of Pretoria on page 
426 of our October issue appeared by 
courtesy of Aerofilms. 


Village Survey 

In the February 1950 issue of 
Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING we 
drew the attention of readers to the 
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survey being carried out by the 
women’s institutes. The information 
was then being obtained by means of 
a questionnaire issued to over 7,000 
women’s institutes throughout the 
country. 

The purpose of the survey was to 
determine what common ground 
exists between villages in England 
and Wales in the enjoyment of 
amenities and public services, what 
inconvenience and hardships they 
share through lack of these, and what 
active steps are being taken by 
country people—in particular by 
country women—to secure improve- 
ments. 

The results have recently been 
published in an attractive booklet 
(price 1s. 6d.) entitled “Your Vil- 
lage” in which the replies to the 
questionnaire have been summarized 
and tabulated. ““Your Village”’ there- 
fore gives a general picture of con- 
ditions to-day in 6,747 English and 
Welsh villages. It has, however, 
achieved far more than this, for the 
completion of the questionnaire a- 
roused great interest and resulted in 
many valuable consultations be- 
tween local government officials and 
members of the general public. 


Adventure of the New Towns 

“*T suppose there is no subject more 
fascinating and at the same time 
more fraught with problems than 
the building of new towns—every 
engineer, surveyor, and architect, 
when he is young, must dream of just 
this job. When he is older the dream 
becomes a nightmare, but this is be- 
cause he is better able to appreciate 
the difficulties and because the sands 
are running out. In this task, the 
engineer or surveyor, in his role of 
planner, of technician, of sociologist, 
and even the secret role of politician, 
can have a part in creation. How- 
ever little we owe to this age, at least 
we owe the possibility of taking part 
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in the building of brand new towns. 
If we are not fortunate enough to be 
engaged on the staff we can, never- 
theless, follow the jumps, we can 
criticize, and we can be thrilled by 
achievement. 

Here is the opportunity for creating 
conditions of living suitable to the 
new generations who will shoulder 
the responsibility of our progressing 
society—here is the laboratory where 
new ideas may be tried out, new 
theories proved, and great reputa- 
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tions made. The standards of our 
times will be embodied in these new 
towns—not only the technical stand- 
ard, but also the aesthetic and 
spiritual standards—and history will 
judge our generation. by them; let us 
see, therefore, that everything we 
build into them is of good report.” 

From the presidential address to the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers of 
Herbert 7. Manzon, CBE, MICE, 
MIMunE, City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Birmingham. 


The Disagreeable Plan 


(With grateful apologies to the late W.S.G.) 


If you give me your attention, I will tell you what I am. 
I’m a genuine philanthropist—all other kinds are sham. 
Each little bit of skumdom and each social defect 

In the town and in the country, I endeavour to correct. 
To squalor and unsightliness I open people’s eyes, 

And little PLANs to make towns self-sufficient I devise. 


I love my fellow-creatures—I do all the good I can— 


Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man, 
And I can’t think why! 


To compensation claims I have a withering reply; 
And charges for development I always justify; 
I make countless maps of densities and land use for each town; 
And I work out little cartograms and paint them red and brown. 
I know everybody’s business and where everybody lives; 
I spend the Council’s money and am numbered with the spivs; 
And to benefit humanity, however much I pLan, 
Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man, 

And I can’t think why! 


I’m sure I’m most efficient. If a building don’t comply, 

There’s not a contravention that escapes my eagle eye. 

I use fascinating jargon, I use quantities of tact, 

And I bluff the ignoramus with the wording of the Act. 
“Applications in quadruplicate”—to this I must adhere; 

And when people want to build I say, ““You can’t do that there ’ere!”’ 
But although I try to make myself as pleasant as I can, 

Yet everybody says I am a disagreeable man, 


And I can’t think why! 
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Hydro-Electricity and Planning 

In September we touched on some 
aspects of Highland planning and 
make no excuse for returning to the 
subject. For here alone in Britain is 
there a relatively undeveloped area; 
how the regeneration of the area is 
planned is not only important to the 
Highland people but will also be 
watched by the _ underprivileged 
peoples of the world who are looking 
both to the East and to the West, 
comparing their methods of planning. 

Hydro-electricity is the central 
theme of Highland planning. It 
already means a great deal to the 
local inhabitants, many of whom 
have jumped several centuries in 
their style of living—from peat cut- 
ting to electric cooking overnight. 
Up till 1945 only 12 per cent of the 
housewives in this area cooked by 
electricity; now in parts of the 
Western Highlands and Islands 30 to 
57 per cent do so. The “Hydro- 
Board”’ installed 5,529 new cookers 
in 1949. 

In rural districts sixty-two whole 
villages and hamlets were connected 
last year, 13,500 new consumers in all. 
In April 1948, about one farm in 
fourteen was connected to the mains 
in the Board’s area compared with 
nearly one in three in England. It is 
not surprising that the area should 
have remained undeveloped before 
Thomas Johnston’s great Act of 
Parliament, because the area is 
nearly a quarter of the whole of 
Great Britain and has only 2} per 
cent of the population. Distribution 
of electricity to small scattered com- 
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munities is costly and cannot pay, 
but the Board regard it as a matter 
of great importance to assist the agri- 
culture and economic life of the 
Highlands by providing electricity. 


Contact with the People 

The Board’s officials are accessible, 
for there are eleven area offices— 
perpetuating some of the most musi- 
cal and stirring of old Scottish names, 
such as North and South Caledonia, 
Dalriada, Lochaber, Cowal, Lorne 
and the Isles, and so on. Great inter- 
est is shown in lectures and demon- 
strations of domestic, agricultural, 
and electrical apparatus. So many 
wanted to try an electrical sheep- 
shearing machine at one place that 
the supply of sheep soon ran out and 
disappointment clouded the occasion 
until someone volunteered to drive 
another flock from the hills. Else- 
where there will be rejoicing when 
the oldest inhabitant switches on the 
street lighting of a village for the first 
time. Exhibitions are organized and 
advice is given to individuals, farm- 
ers’ clubs, and other bodies. 

In the last two years dozens of small 
industries have been connected; be- 
sides the older industries, electricity 
is now used by firms making potato 
crisps, deep-frozen foodstuffs, hosiery, 
tweed, whisky, bobbins, grain, jute, 
linen, dyed silk, fish oil, wood 
flooring, springs, enamelled ware, 
and ice; and sawmills and quarries 
also get a supply. There is no doubt 
that all these industries benefit by 
having electric power, and others 
now have a chance of taking root for 
the first time. 

It is the Board’s hope and intention 
to see as much electricity used in their 
area as possible. Last year only 8 per 
cent of the power generated was 
“exported”, though the proportion 
will rise as the new stations come in- 
to operation. The Board itself is 
carrying out research into electrical 
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methods of processing Highland raw 
materials and is encouraging the 
study and economic development of 
mineral and other resources of the 
area. It keeps in touch with the 
Geological Survey and the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) 
and employs a specialist consultant 
in this field. The Board is also 
sponsoring research into the drying 
of grass and crops by electricity. 

Although not charged by con- 
stitution to assume the functions of 
planning in fields apart from the 
generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity, the Hydro-Electric Board 
interpret their remit in a generous 
spirit and do what they can to en- 
courage the revival of the Highlands. 
They set a good example in the 
architecture of their works and 
domestic housing, built where pos- 
sible in stone and effectively grouped, 
as at Cannich, Strathglass. As a result 
of the Board’s preference for stone, 
the famous quarries of Tarradale and 
near Burghead have taken a new 
lease of life and many masons are 
now employed. 


Social Planning 

The technical staff training college 
is at Fascally House near Pitlochry. 
Here, besides their technical duties, 
the staff will learn about the econo- 
mic and communal life of the High- 
lands and about the Board’s future 
plans, so that they will have “‘a better 
appreciation of the position of the 
technician in relation to other inter- 
ests in the Highland area”’. The wives 
and other relatives of immigrants are 
not forgotten, for it is hoped that 
pottery, leather, and silver work may 
be started. 

The Government’s programme of 
Highland development, reviewed last 
September, overstresses the economic 
considerations in planning: in re- 
freshing contrast the words and deeds 
of the Hydro-Electric Board seem to 
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show a deep concern over the social 
aspects of planning as well as the 
technical ones. This is encouraging 
to those who believe that, in the 
words of D. Lilienthal (7VA Demo- 
cracy on the March), ‘“‘everything de- 
pends upon how this job is done. The 
spirit in which the task is under- 
taken; its purpose, whether for the 
welfare of the many or the few; the 
methods chosen—these will deter- 
mine whether men will live in free- 
dom and peace, whether their re- 
sources will be speedily exhausted or 
will be sustained, nourished, made 
solid not only for themselves but for 
generations to come.” 


Glen Trool Forestry Village 

An entirely new village is to be 
built in Galloway for forestry workers 
and their families in the Glen Trool 
National Forest Park, near Bar- 
grennan, about twenty miles from 
Newton Stewart. The Forestry Com- 
mission hope to begin forty houses 
this year and twenty-five more later. 
The first forestry village at Ae in 
Dumfriesshire is already established. 
A guide to Glen Trool Forest Park 
has recently been published; facili- 
ties are now available for all classes of 
campers. The main problem of the 
future is likely to be the provision of 
alternative kinds of occupation for 
the village dwellers. 





Photographs 


The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association has a collection 
of photographs on town and 
country planning subjects, avail- 
able to writers and lecturers, in 
some cases without reproduction 
fees. Additions to this collection 
are always welcome; in particular, 
photographs that illustrate plan- 
ning problems in town and 
country, or show good examples of 
design and lay-out at home and 
abroad. 
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C orrespondence: Outdoor Advertising 


Dear Sir,—Before the Festival of 
Britain opens next year cannot the 
advertisement hoardings on public 
and private property in the vicinity 
of the exhibition be removed, since 
their presence must be a spoliation of 
the immediate environment and is 
bound to leave a very poor impression 
upon the thousands of home and 
overseas visitors who will attend the 
Festival. 

Doubtless the British Railways can 


be prevailed upon to remove the 
hoardings on their land and, in the 
case of private property where there 
are existing agreements, no doubt 
both the advertisers and the advertis- 
ing concerns can be persuaded to co- 
operate. 


Yours faithfully, 
F. E. CLEARY. 


Oakmead Lodge, 
Waverley Road, Crouch End, N.8. 


Letchworth in Pictures 


Dear Sir,—Mr McAllister’s criticism 
of Letchworth in Pictures may, or may 
not, be fair comment, although 
judging by the success of the publica- 
tion, now in its second edition, it 
would appear to be what the public 
wants. 

His remark that Letchworth needs 
a more modern outlook is, however, 
rather unjust—the plans and schemes 
to meet the future have already been 
prepared, but modern development 
is cribb’d, cabin’d and confin’d, for 
the time being at least, by govern- 


ment controls and restrictions. Even 
the new towns seem fettered at every 
turn. 

Let Mr McAllister press for their 
removal and, if he succeeds, he will 
find that Letchworth will coatinue to 
maintain its rightful place in the van 
of progress to a brighter and better 
world. 

Yours faithfully, 
NORMAN MACFADYEN 


Lunderston, 14 Baldock Road, 
Letchworth, Herts. 





Thursday, 19 October, 6.15 p.m., Arthur 
Korn, FRIBA, “THE FORGOTTEN HALF 
MILLION’. (Students’ Planning Group.) 
Wednesday, 25 October 1.15 p.m., Jean 
Mann, MP. Planning Problems in 
Scotland. 

Thursday, 26 October, 6.15 p.m. Discussion 
on Agriculture in Relation to Planning. 
(Students’ Planning Group). 

Wednesday, 1 November, 6.15 p.m., W. O. 
Humphery, FRICS, MTPI, MIMunE. 
“DANGER OF DEVELOPMENT PLANS’’. 
Thursday, 2 November, 6.15 p.m. Students’ 
Planning Group Annual General Meet- 
ing to be addressed by Lord Silkin, PC. 
Wednesday, 8 November, 1.15 p.m., Peter 





PLANNING CENTRE MEETINGS 


Shepheard, BArch, FRIBA. ‘“Lanp- 
SCAPE IN HOUSING DESIGN’’. 

Thursday, 9 November, 6.15 p.m. Debate on 
“Is PLANNING PROGRESSING BACKWARDS ?”’ 
proposed by Ronald Fury, ARIBA, 
opposed by B. J. Collins, FRICS, MTPI. 
(Students’ Planning Group). 

Wednesday, 15 November, 6.15 p.m., 
B. J. Collins, FRICS, MTPI. “tHe 
EVOLUTION OF TOWN PLANNING POLICY’’. 
Thursday, 16 November, 6.15 p.m. Address 
by Stirrat Johnson-Marshall, ARIBA, 
BA (Students’ Planning Group). 
Wednesday, 11 November, 1.15 p.m. Ian 
Mikardo, MP. “INDUSTRY AND THE 
CITIZEN’’. 
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Planning News 





European Periodicals 

The growing interest shown 
throughout Europe in town and 
country planning is evinced by the 
appearance or reappearance of a 
number of excellently produced pub- 
lications devoted to the subject. We 
have already referred to the republi- 
cation of the Italian periodical 
Urbanistica. Subsequently the latter 
has maintained a very high stand- 
ard; recent issues have included 
articles dealing with the develop- 
ment of Amsterdam, the arrange- 
ment of buildings in_ residential 
areas (by Robert Auzelle), regional 
planning, geography and town plan- 
ning in Germany, the road network 
of Sicily in ancient times, urban 
texture (by Gaston Bardet), and the 
readjustment of boundaries in town 
and country. 

More recently the French review 
Urbanisme, which was well-known 
between the wars, has also resumed 
publication with an issue containing 
messages from E. Claudius Petit, 
Minister for Reconstruction and 
Town Planning, and from André 
Prothin, Director General for Nat- 
ional Planning; and articles on the 
planning of residential neighbour- 
hoods in England, on the oppor- 
tunities for planning offered by the 
projected Paris Exhibition of 1955, 
and on the place of town planning in 
the secondary school curriculum. 

Cuadernos de Arquitectura of Barce- 
lona, the organ of the local archi- 
tectural association, has now ex- 
panded in size and is devoting much 
of its additional space to planning 
matters. The current issue includes a 





detailed study of the Belgium national 
plans and of the special problems of 
the Brussels region; and a considera- 
tion of the relationship between 


architecture, town planning, and 
national planning. 


Plan for Cologne 

A detailed plan for the reconstruc- 
tion and future development of 
Cologne has recently been pub- 
lished. It is the work of Professor 
Rudolf Schwarz and his team of col- 
laborators, and is based on a detailed 
study of all stages of the city’s de- 
velopment since Roman times. A- 
mong the most interesting projects 
are those for rehabilitating the old 
town, for preserving Cologne’s ec- 
clesiastical atmosphere, for providing 
adequate open space, for transform- 
ing featureless industrial suburbs 
into balanced communities, for aban- 
doning the existing main station and 
railway bridge across the Rhine, for 
embellishing the edge of the built- 
up area by means of tree-planting on 
rubble heaps, for the development of 
a satellite town of 40,000 inhabitants 
on the left bank of the Rhine to the 
north of the present built-up area, 
and for a regional airport. 


Houses and flats in Western Germany 

The Emnid, a market research 
organization at Bielefeld, Westphalia, 
has recently conducted an investiga- 
tion into the public’s wishes in 
housing matters. Three thousand 
persons in the three western zones 
of Germany were asked whether 
they would prefer to live in the centre 
of a town or in the neighbouring 
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countryside. The replies showed that 
66-1 per cent of those approached 
would prefer to live in the country and 
only 25-5 per cent in the town, while 
8-4 per cent expressed no preference 
in the matter. These figures were then 
broken down according to age groups 
and professions, It was found that of 
those aged between fifty and sixty- 
five, 70 per cent wished to live in the 
country, but of those over sixty-five, 
only 67-7 per cent. Of the group be- 
tween thirty and fifty, 67 per cent 
want to live in the country, about 
25 per cent in the town. Between 
sixteen and thirty the respective 
figures were 57 per cent and about 
37 per cent. It can thus be seen that a 
majority of all age groups would 
prefer to live outside the town. An 
analysis according to occupation 
shows that 38-5 per cent of business 
men prefer to live in the centre of 
the town. For professional men the 
proportion is 32°3 per cent, for 
employees 27:6 per cent. Among 
civil servants 78-9 per cent favour the 
countryside, among pensioners 71-6 
per cent, and among employees about 
69 per cent. 


Planning in Ecuador 

The town of Pelileo, formerly a 
thriving market for agricultural pro- 
duce with a population of 106,000, 
was completely destroyed in the 
earthquake of August 1949. Now it is 
to be rebuilt as a new site, and ad- 
vantage is to be taken of this move 
to develop a balanced community 
comprising a civic centre and church, 
a full range of schools, a market and 
shopping centre, and a regional 
hospital. All the houses will be built 
in conformity with a model building 
code designed to minimize damage 
in future earthquakes. Planners are 
also engaged in preparing plans for 
other stricken towns, while a regional 
reconstruction board has been set-up 
in each province to supervise all re- 
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building. Funds will be provided by 


a special tax on spirits and cigarettes. 


American Students’ Survey 

Students at the teachers’ college 
attached to Columbia University re- 
cently carried out a detailed survey 
of a slum area in Upper Manhattan. 
The area is inhabited by 10,000 
families, of which 3,000 were inter- 
viewed. Survey data covered the 
following subjects: rents, number of 
rooms occupied, size of household, 
maximum rent which could be 
afforded, optimum space require- 
ments, place of work, willingness to 
move to other areas, total income, 
churchgoing habits, and response to 
such recreational facilities as are 
available. 


Redevelopment in Chicago 

Plans have been drawn up for 
clearing Lake Mead, an extensive 
slum area on the south side of 
Chicago, and for building skyscraper 
housing on the site. The New York 
Life Insurance Co. is sponsoring the 
scheme, which will provide housing 
for 1,404 families in two apartment 
buildings twenty-three stories high, 
832 ft in length, and 40 ft in depth. 
Other features of the project are a 
shopping centre and 116 walk-up 
flats. 

At present the district, which to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth 
century was a fashionable residential 
area, is largely occupied by Negroes, 
and the new development is prim- 
arily intended for them. The pro- 
posed density for the forty-two acres 
to be developed by the insurance 
company is 119 persons per acre, a 
decrease on the present figure. The 
site is to be bought and cleared by 
the Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission for resale to the company. 
Federal, state, and municipal aid will 
be available at various stages of the 
operation. 
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A PLAN FOR LUSAKA. By G. A. Jelli- 
coe. 


Mr Jellicoe’s plan for the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia, prepared for the 
Lusaka Management Board, under- 
lines the great differences between 
town planning in Central Africa and 
town planning in Great Britain. 

In addition to the usual difficulties, 
Central Africa presents specialized 
problems such as the climate and the 
integration of African, Asiatic, and 
coloured populations with the Euro- 
pean settlers. Knowledge and pro- 
gress are still too modest to lend any 
certainty to town planning pro- 
posals for a long-term future ; essenti- 
ally much of the current work must be 
tentative and in the nature ofa frame- 
work to be re-examined frequently as 
building proceeds. 

Lusaka is a new city in its earliest 
stages. The site was originally selected 
by Professor Adshead in 1930. He 
drew up a preliminary general plan, 
but by 1935 this had already under- 
gone considerable changes. In 1948 
another general plan was put -for- 
ward, following a special study by 
Messrs Bowling and Floyd of Johan- 
nesburg. The new plan is the result of 
a comprehensive re-examination at 
the request of the Management 
Board with terms of reference based 
upon the expectation of an ultimate 
population of 25,000 Europeans and 
100,000 native Africans within the 
region. 

This plan does not attempt to fill 
in any details, being largely confined 
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to general principles; therefore it 
must be judged in principle in the 
light of the special difficulties of 
Central Africa, with particular refer- 
ence to the question whether the 
sociological problems of the area 
have been well examined and reason- 
able long-term solutions suggested. 
A major question is the position 
of the African in the future scheme of 
things, as without doubt the future 
of Central Africa depends upon the 
satisfactory solution of this problem. 
Mr Jellicoe and his colleagues 
have, I think, made an excellent 
start on these problems. They have 
worked on the sound assumption that 
the African is fully capable of be- 
having in all respects as a responsible 
citizen, of equivalent status to Euro- 
peans, given the necessary time, 
education, environment, and facili- 
ties. In consequence, provision is 
made in the general plan for the 
development of African townships on 
generous lines, in which the African 
can live an increasingly dignified 
existence with improved education 
and general progress. At the same 
time, within the plan, provision has 
had to be made for continuing the 
existing state of society in Central 
Africa, in which each European’s 
house site contains accommodation 
for one native family as domestics. 
Mr Jellicoe also had to face the 
problem of knitting the present 
development more satisfactorily to- 
gether and of ensuring the ultimate 
urban character of the development, 
which at present has a rural flavour. 
This problem is not eased by the pre- 
vailing tendency in Central African 
townships for European house sites 
to be of much greater average area 
than anything to which we are 
accustomed in Great Britain. Com- 
pared with much development in this 
country at six or more houses to the 
acre, the equivalent in Central 
Africa is a minimum of about half an 
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THE SCIENCE OF PLANNING SERIES VOLUME TWO 


MAN, SOCIETY AND ENVIRONMENT 


The Historical Basis of Planning 


by BRIAN HACKETT 
Senior Lecturer in Town and Country Planning and Landsccpe Architecture, 
Kings College, Durham University 


This book meets two present needs in the field of planning. First, the need for 
a comprehensive study of the development of the present pattern of town and 
country, which will be invaluable to the practising planner and all those who 
are called upon to make decisions and policy in planning committees, as well 
as to the interested layman, Second, the need for a textbook on the historical 
development of planning as it is now ‘envisaged in the new and wider planning 
education of to-day, The illustrations, which form a special section in the book, 
have been selected to cover the important design aspects of planning and the 


major characteristics of different Ages. 30s. net 


ALSO AVAILABLE 





PLANNING AND THE LAW 
by WILLIAM WOOD 
215s net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING 
by G. BELL BARKER 
3s 6d net 


The third volume in The Science of Planning Series will 


be Planning and the People by Charles Dalton 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO LTD 
23 Great Queen Street London WC2 
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acre per plot and in many areas at 
least one acre per plot. Thus a popu- 
lation of 25,000 Europeans in the 
Lusaka region, housed at one family 
per acre, would require some 6,000 
acres of land. 

These and other problems appear 
to have been tackled thoroughly and 
courageously in an effort to produce 
a well-thought-out framework on 
which to build the future detailed 
plans. 

The two sections of the report 
which least satisfy are those dealing 
with the central area and the execu- 
tion of the plan. A satisfactory solu- 
tion for central area development in 
Central African towns has scarcely 
yet been worked out. In the case of 
Salisbury, the capital of Southern 
Rhodesia, the central area, largely 
on the grid-iron pattern, is not really 
pleasing either to the eye or the spirit. 

It is disappointing to find that a 
good deal of the proposed central 
area for Lusaka has the same rather 
rigid and formal grid-iron approach. 
I would like to see a more indigenous 
solution to this question as a result of 
further research and consideration. 
One excellent feature of the central 
area is a not inconsiderable park, 
which opens up imaginative possi- 
bilities. 

Plans of new towns are not of much 
use unless they are the springboard to 
the building of the town, and in the 
case of Lusaka it seems important to 
have a clear picture of the method by 
which the development is to be car- 
ried out. It is particularly desirable 
to face the financial issues at the 
beginning. The report is not very 
clear on these questions. 

The plan envisages considerable 
expenditure of money, the effect of 
which will be to create substantial 
values in land over a wide area. The 
Crown is already the freeholder of 
much of the land, but large areas are 
in private ownership. 
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The physical development of the 
land ought, I suggest, to be the direct 
responsibility of one body, involving 
the acquisition of any land on which 
values are otherwise likely to be dis- 
sipated. The financial requirements 
require equally careful planning to 
ensure that, in the course of develop- 
ment, particularly in the central area, 
maximum values are secured as a 
recompense for the large outlay of 
money. Failing this, the ultimate 
effect may well be that large amounts 
of value will be diverted to interests 
who may not have made any contri- 
bution to their creation, leaving the 
nopulation at large to make good 
any deficiencies arising. The great 
gap in town planning to-day is the 
lack of adequate knowledge of land 
values, their creation and mainten- 
ance, and in this respect the Lusaka 
report is disappointing. 

However, the plan is admittedly a 
starting point adopted in principle as 
a guide to the Lusaka Management 
Board. If the final development of 
this new town conforms broadly to 
the principles laid down in the report, 
with all the improvements which 
should accrue as the details are 
worked out, Northern Rhodesia 
should have a handsome capital. If 
adequate attention is also paid to the 
financial implications, it may also be 
possible to point to it as a piece of 
sound economic development. 

J. F. ECCLES 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
P. Leslie Waterhouse. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


The Story of Architecture was first 
published in 1902 and was revised in 
1924. The present edition has been 
both revised and expanded. 

Any attempt to write a history of 
architecture is a formidable task, 
but this book, which makes simple 
reading of the subject, enables us to 
enjoy, as the introduction suggests, 
the wide avenue of pleasure which 
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the study of architecture opens up 
to us. 

The book is not intended as a 
technical history; it asks the reader 
to bear in mind the close association 
between architecture and its creator, 
between architecture and the civiliza- 
tion which produced it. For archi- 
tecture has always been the ex- 
pression of human life, the medium 
by which nations have recorded their 
emotions, their aspirations, and their 
beliefs. 

This work is written with such 
sincerity that it is suitable reading for 
the student, as well as for those wish- 
ing to improve their general know- 
ledge of architectural history. It is not 
necessary to read the book from cover 
to cover to understand its several 
parts, as its chapters are carefully 
laid out and are complete in them- 
selves. The photographs are effective, 
while the few explanatory drawings 
are simple and easily understood. 

The author takes us all the way 
from Egyptian and West Asiatic to 
twentieth-century modern archi- 
tecture, covering the whole inter- 
mediate field between these periods. 
He explains the evolution from one 
period to another and the type of 
work being done in various countries 
at the same time. 

Many people must have wondered 
how the Classical Orders came 
into being, and from page 29 on- 
wards an explanation is given which 
is both simple and enjoyable. Again, 
Gothic architecture, which prevailed 
for so long in England and with 
which we are all so familiar, is 
traced through its various stages, 
both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, where it differs 
considerably from the variety to 
which we are accustomed. 

Renaissance architecture in Europe 
makes most fascinating reading and 
the illustrations show many ex- 
amples which many people probably 
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pass every day without realizing the 7 
contribution these buildings have © 


made to the evolution and develop- 
ment of architecture. 


The story of nineteenth and twen- 7 
tieth century architecture is ex- 7 


tremely helpful, as we are sometimes | 


apt to lose sight of the influence which 7 


ancient architecture may have had_ 
upon it, and of the new requirements 











and changes in living which have ¥ 
gone to form what may, perhaps, be = 


regarded as a new development in 
building. 


It is unnecessary to recount the® 


whole story of the book; it is all] 
interesting and it makes a_ very 
generous contribution to the history 
of architecture. The contents are set 
out in a very readable form and are 


full of information, evincing the ex-¥ 


tensive research which has gone 
towards the preparation of this work. 


ARTHUR W. KENYON 
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